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Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. London: 
Methuen, 1900. Pp. 301. 3s. 6d. 

The title of this book is misleading, for there is little in it that con- 
cerns the theory of science that passes under the name of "evolution." 
Instead we have presented a discussion of how the thoughts and actions 
of a man will be modified who, accepting the theory of evolution, 
" wishes to do his best in the world." The book is therefore not one 
of science, but rather of philosophy, with a leaning toward the practical 
discussion of man's attitude and conduct through life. 

The exposition of the theory of evolution is fairly accurate ; indeed, 
it is founded chiefly upon the essays of Huxley, and consequently 
could hardly fail in this respect. The author is greatly troubled over 
the stoicism characteristic of many great scientific minds ; a stoicism 
founded on the scientist's unfailing confidence in the uniformity of 
nature. It is difficult to understand why this confidence should be 
called faith, and faith of the same character as that which leads to the 
acceptance of a religious creed or certain principles of conduct. The 
confidence of the scientist is based on all the evidence that can be 
gathered ; it has been strengthened with every year's advance ; it would 
cease if a single exception were found to the established laws. This 
confidence has little or nothing in common, as a psychological process, 
with faith in a divine purpose, and Mr. Jevons is not convincing in his 
attempt to place the mental attitudes in the same class. 

If it is one of the chief purposes of the book to establish an agree- 
ment between the "ethical process" and the "cosmic process," the con- 
clusion is not completely satisfactory. But it is important to note how 
little a theory of conduct is affected by such a discussion. The atti- 
tude of optimism or pessimism rests with the individual's temperament 
rather than with a line of argument. 

It must be confessed that the book seems very long for the conclu- 
sions summarized in the last chapter. jj_ jy[ 4 Davis. 

The University of Chicago. 

Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir John 
Seeley, Dr, Felix Adler, Mr. W. A. Salter, Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, Professor G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and 
Professor J. H. Muirhead. Edited by the Society of Ethi- 
cal Propagandists. London: Sonnenschein, 1900. Pp.324. 5s. 

We have in this book twelve essays by nine men. The preface 
states that "the majority of these essays were written ten years ago; 
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they then gave character and direction to the 'ethical movement.'" It 
also calls attention to "their remarkable unity and striking reinforce- 
ment of one another." The names of the authors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the ability of the discussions, while the title of the book 
suggests its importance and in a measure its special aim. That aim is 
not primarily to establish a theory of religion or ethics, but rather to 
contribute to the right direction and greater efficiency of the so-called 
"ethical movement" or "Ethical Society." This "movement" or 
"society," constituting a general ethical organization and comprising 
local organizations, is intended to have the care and cure of the moral 
life of the race, just so fast and far as the race can be brought within 
its sphere of influence. This gospel of the moral life is to be kept 
utterly distinct from the gospel of the religious life. It will know 
nothing of God or of gods. Its members may believe in God, but, as 
members, they must not confess him or commend a religious life. The 
purely ethical element of Christianity and of every other religion is to 
be incorporated in the ethical gospel, provided it rests exclusively on 
moral intuitions. Such intuitions are the ultimate revelation, not only 
as to principles, but also as to their application to life. The light of 
the world is simply the light of ethical intuition. It is not necessary 
that all members of the ethical church should distinctly see and say 
this. To insist upon this would shut out many Christian men whose 
moral ideas and life are good and whose cooperation is desirable ; and, 
as Felix Adler says, " cooperation for moral ends is the aim of the 
societies." 

Most of the essays lay special emphasis upon those moral ends 
which are immediately practical, appearing in conduct and character. 
Some of them, however, recognize more distinctly the significance of 
such moral ends as are theoretical and as include right views of the 
ultimate nature of moral life and its principles. These strenuously 
urge the independence of morality, the necessity of disowning its reli- 
gious basis. They maintain rightly that, if the "ethical movement" 
is by itself adequate for the perfection of man, it must be ultimate and 
can exert its transforming power to the full only as its independence 
is recognized and emphasized both practically and theoretically. Thus, 
while Seeley, Adler, and Salter, in a measure Sidgwick also, in both 
matter and manner keep clear of a polemic attitude toward that faith 
and practice which make God the ultimate, and which find no hope in 
ethical principles alone apart from the eternal God in whose nature is 
their eternal home, some of the others, perhaps more logically, assail 
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such faith and practice. Stanton Coit says: "We set righteousness up 
as an object of worship." He admits that "he who sets up God or 
Christ as an object of worship thereby implicitly enthrones righteous- 
ness," but he thus makes the worship of the being of no account 
and urges that it shall not be an element in "the bond of religious 
union." Leslie Stephen suggests that " a respectable society of today " 
would be " more likely to send for the police," if the best representa- 
tive of "the ideas of the early Christians" were to appear, than to wor- 
ship Christ if he should appear. The book is full of thought and will 
inspire thought. It cannot fail to be helpful, especially to those who 
are the farthest removed from agreement with its distinctive claims. 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 
Waterville, Me. 

Buddha and Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie. ("The World's 
Epoch-Makers.") New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix + 
223. $1.25. 

The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of 
Jesus the Christ. A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Rela- 
tions of Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By Charles 
Francis Aiken, S.T.D. Boston: Marlier & Co., 1900. 
Pp. xvii + 348. $2. 

It is seldom that the poison and the antidote are found in so close 
proximity as in the case of these two volumes on Buddhism. That a 
life of Buddha and an exposition of his relation to the religion he 
founded should find a place in a series of volumes on the " World's 
Epoch-Makers" is thoroughly proper. That in such a volume the 
influence of Buddha's system upon the world should be described is 
equally appropriate. But what has Mr. Lillie done to meet these most 
desirable, nay even indispensable, requirements ? In very truth, less 
than nothing. A jumble of incoherent observations based on late 
and untrustworthy authorities, a mass of inferences and assumptions 
with no basis at all, an absurd and irrational series of comparisons 
with Christianity, presented in language unwarrantably borrowing New 
Testament phrases and leaving utterly false impressions — this is what 
Mr. Lillie has brought forth in Buddha and Buddhism — a libel equally 
on Buddhism and on Christianity. It is enough to state the two main 
positions of the book : ( 1 ) primitive Buddhism was theistic, and the 
atheistic element was deliberately interpolated in the earlier theistic 
literature ; (2) Christianity is Buddhism sifted through Jewish Essenism. 



